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DE LA PRYME, THE YORKSHIRE 

ANTIQUARY. 
OnE of the recent publications of the Surtees Society is an 
interesting volume, edited by Charles Jackson, Esq., of 
Doncaster, “The Diary of Abraham De La Pryme,” who 
was once Vicar of Thorne, and an antiquary of considerable 
celebrity. He was a close observer, and, apparently, a 
shrewd critic of passing events, political and social, and his 
diary appears to be a perfect storehouse of information on 
topics of national and local interest. The quaint and vigo- 
rous style in which this information is preserved in De 
La Pryme’s Diary is not the least pleasant feature of the 
volume. 

The following extracts will, no doubt, be appreciated by 
our readers :— 

Charles De La Pryme, grandfather of our Diarist, was one 
of those Huguenots of Flemish Flanders, who took refuge in 
the Level of Hatfield Chace in 1628-9, and the Diarist him- 
self left collections for the history, natural and civil, of his 
native place, the Level. On settling in England, Charles 
obtained from the king a licence for a religious service in the 
French and Dutch languages, which was celebrated in his 
house until a chapel was built at Sandtoft ; indeed, the emi- 
grants continued the use of French and Dutch for two 
generations. Abraham was born on the 15th of January, 
1671, and began his diary at a very tender age; thus he 
notes, under the year 1679: “ My father can speak Dutch, 
and my mother French, but I nothing yet but English.” 
He was admitted a pensioner of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on the 2nd of May, 1690, and scholar, 7th November 
of the same year. He studied, in addition to the ordinary 
course of that day, natural history, chemistry and magic. 
He took the degree of B.A. in January, 1691, and soon 
afterwards became curate of Broughton, near Brigg, where 
he made researches into the antiquities of that part of the 
country, which were published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, In 1696 he removed to Hatfield, in order to write 
its history. His investigations for this purpose led him into 
a correspondence on geological questions with Sir Hans 
Sloane. In 1698 he was appointed curate and divinity 
reader of the High Church, Hull, where he arranged and 
catalogued the records of the town, and drew up the histo 
on which all subsequent accounts have been founded. 
Though his private income was good, the expenditure caused 
by his researches taxed it to the utmost: ‘My zeal,’ he 
says, ‘for old manuscripts, antiquities, coins, and monu- 
ments almost eats me uP» so that I cannot prosecute the 
search of them as I would. I am at very great charges in 
carrying on my studies (of antiquities, in employing persons 
at London, etc., to search records, etc., even to the danger 
and hazard of my own ruin, and the casting of myself into 
great debts and melancholy.” In 1701 the Duke of Devon- 
shire appointed him to the living of Thorne, near Hatfield, 
and he was elected F.R.S. On the 13th of June, 1704, he 
died of ‘‘ the new distemper or fever,’”’ which he caught in 
visiting the sick, 

Our extracts from the diary (which is most carefully edited 
by Mr, Charles Jackson, and can be purchased separately) 
are taken in chronological order. 








February, 1684-5 (pp. 6, 7): Death of Charles II. “He 
is mightily lamented by every one, as well by his enemies as 
friends ; and I heard a gentleman say that came from London, 
that the city was in tears, and most of the towns through 
which he came, Yet, perhaps, it may be that they wept not 
so much for the love they,bore to him, as for fear that his 
brother who now reigns should be worse than he. Good 
God, prevent it ! ” 

1686 (p. 9): ‘‘Mr. Reading being now come from Lon- 
don, was at my father’s. I heard him say that he saw 
Oates, that discovered the popish plot, whipt according to 
his condemnation, most miserably ; and as he was haled up 
the streets, the multitude would much pity him, and would 
cry to the hangsman, or him whose office it was to whip 
him, ‘Znough! enough! Strike easily. Enough!’ &c, 
To whom Mr. Oates replied, turning his head cheerfully 
behind him, ‘ Not enough, good people, for the truth, not 
enough !’” 

July 20th, 1687 (pp. 12, 13): “‘God be thanked, the 
bishops are delivered out of prison and are cleared, and 
people at London show the greatest joy that ever was, and 
the soldiers at Hounslow Heath are so glad of it they know 
not what or how to show it. They tossed up their hats 
into the air, and made loud huzzahs for two hours together. 
Now our eyes begin to be opened, and every one sees that 
we are yet in danger of our lives and religion. God defend 
us, and take both or none.” 

October 2nd, 1687 (p. 14): ‘‘ Great talk of the Prince of 
Orange, He is making great preparations beyond sea, and 
tis thought that they are designed for England. God’s will 
be done.” October 3rd: ‘‘ They say that he has one hun- 
dred thousand men which he designs to bring over, —— 
which twenty thousand are anthropophagi (t.e. cannibals), 
Laplanders clad in their bear skins, that never lay in beds in 
their lives, but always, like beasts, under the open canopy of 
heaven.” 

Under 168g is an interesting account of a force of six or 
seven thousand Danes, ‘mighty good-natured, and kind, 
and civil,” who were quartered at Hull; their religious ser- 
vices and a religious play acted by them, “ Herod’s Tyr- 
anny.” 

May 2nd, 1690, Pryme’s admission at St. John’s (pp. 19, 
20): ‘First I was examined by my tutor, then by the senior 
dean, then by the junior dean, then by the master, who all 
made me but construe a verse or two a-piece in the Greek 
Testament, except the master, who asked me both in that 
and in Plautus and Horace too. Then I went to the regis- 
trar to be registered member of the college, and so the 
whole work was done. We go to lectures every other day, 
in logics, and what we hear one day we give an account of 
the next; besides we go to his chamber every night, and 
hear the sophs and junior sophs dispute, and then some are 
called out to construe a chapter in the New Testament ; 
which after it is ended, then we go to prayers, and then to 
our respective chambers. . . - In this my freshman’s 

ear, by own proper study, labour, and industry, I got the 
owledge o herbs, trees, and simples, without any- 
po instruction or help, except that of herbals—so that I 
could know any herb at first sight. I studied a t many 
more things likewise, which I hope God will bless for my 
good and His honour and glory, if I can ever promote any- 
Gig thereof.” nes . ae 

n January, 1691-2 (pp. 22-3), when Pryme asked for a 
magical coo at Hall’s, fhe bookseller, he was taken to see 
a man who had lost many cattle by witchcraft, and who de- 
clared that when he and others had been set to guard a 
witch, she changed herself into a beetle and flew out of the 


c ey. 

Febi , 1691-2 (p. 23): “ There is one, Mr. Newton 
(whom I have very often cong fellow of Trinity College, 
that is mighty famous for his learning, being a most excel- 
lent mathematician, philosopher, divine, &c, He has been 
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fellow of the Royal Society these many years, and amongst 
the other very learned books and tracts that he has written, 
he has written one upon the Mathematical Principles of 
Philosophy, which has got him a mighty name, he having 
sioabeed, especially from Scotland, abundance of oo, ogra’ 
tory letters for the same—but of all the books that he ever 
wrote there was one of colours and light, established upon 
thousands of experiments, which he had been twenty y-ars 
of making, and which had cost him many a hundred of 
pounds. This book which he valued so much, and which 
was so much talked of, had the ill luck to perish and 
be utterly lost just when the learned author was almost at 
putting a conclusion at the same, after this manner. In a 
winter morning, leaving it amongst his other papers on his 
study table, whilst he went to chapel, the candle, which he 
had unfortunately left burning there too, caught hold by 
some means or other of some other papers, and th 

the aforesaid book and utterly consumed it and several other 
valuable writings, and, that which is most wonderful, did no 
further mischief. But when Mr. Newton came from chapel 
and had seen what was done, every one thought he would 
have run mad, he was so troubled thereat that he was not 
himself for a month after.” 

July, 1693 (pp. 28-9): “‘This year there was admitted 
of our college one Needham, a freshman of about twelve 
years old, a mere child, but had indeed been so well brought 
up that he understood very perfectly the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew tongues. But this is nothing in comparison to one 
of our present fellows, called Mr. Wotton, who when he 
came up to be admitted was but eleven years old, and under- 
stood (as I have heard from all the college and multitudes of 
hands besides), not only the aforesaid languages, but also 
the French, Spanish, Italian, Assyrian, Chaldean, and Ara- 
bian tongues. When the master admitted him, he strove to 

ose him in many books but could not.” Both Peter Need- 
conn and William Wotton (Bentley’s friend) maintained 
their reputation for learning as grown men, which precocious 
children have seldom done. 

Under December 19th, 1993, Pryme records the “ sport” 
of the “‘lads” (undergraduates) with an enthusiast with a 
long beard and shepherd's crook, who went about singing 
psalms, and was taken into the kitchen and hall. 

Under May 19th, 1694, he gives an account of a house 

uted to be haunted, and the device by which some of the 
fellows of the college frightened away the impostors. But a 
greater exorcist passed by (p. 42): ‘‘ There being a great 
number of people at the door, there chanced to come by Mr. 
Newton, fellow of Trinity College, a very learned man; and 
perceiving our fellows to have gone in, and seeing several 
scholars about the door—‘ Oh, ye fools,’ says he, * will you 
never have any wit? know ye not that all such things are 
mere cheats and impostures? Fy, fy, go home, for shame, 
and so he left them, scorning to go in.” 

July 3rd, 1694 (p. 45): “*I got to Cambridge, and was 
yery pleased to find all wg aero and acquaintance in 
health. I blessed God for my being got out of the country, 
for when I was there they wearied me almost of my life, 
by saying that all learning was foolish further than that 
would make the pot boil. So little praise and thanks had I 
for studying so much at Cambridge.’ 

June 29th, 1695 (Pp. 59): ‘I agreed with Mr. Hammers- 
ley, minister of Roxby, to be his curate in this shire. He 
asked me what I would have a year. I told him no more 
than others, viz., £ 30 per annum, out of which I gave £10 a 
year for my table.’ 

The diary teems with other interesting notices, historical, 
political, scientific, industrial ; anecdotes of Jacobites, Qua- 
kers, fortune tellers, apparitions, witches, clippers and coiners, 
the London ‘bullies or beaux;’’ it contains the fullest ac- 
count extant of James Dugdale, the pretended demoniac of 
Surey, near Whalley; and gape of Archbishop Sharp, 
Dean Gale, William Penn, Richard Baxter, Hugh Peters, 


Father Peters, Valentine Greatrakes, the stroker, who im- 
posed on so many men of deserved reputation for sagacity. 

Our last extract shews the diarist’s loyalty to the Protest- 
ant succession (pp. 48, 49): “‘ This year (1694), though it 
begun and continued well, yet it ended the most to our sor- 
row that any one ever did since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and that by the death of our dear Queen Mary, which caused 
an universal sorrow in the whole nation, as well in the mal- 
contents as others, for she was universally well beloved of 
every one, and the most esteemed of any that ever was since 
the death of Queen Elizabeth; and by her prudent manage- 
ment of all sorts of affairs got the love of every one, * 
being generally observed to be a woman of very great wit, 
prudence, and cunning, yet of a free, liberal, ond coon beha- 
viour, but never to her own hurt and dishonour, by blabbing 
out of things that ought to be kept secret. She brought a 
fashion into England that was as rare here as it was excellent ; 
that was, that though she had no need of working, yet she 
hated nothing more than idleness ; so that wherever she was 
going, in her coach or afoot, she would either be knitting or 
making of fringes. And when she had occasion to visit any 
one, she would always take her work with her, and work and 
talk faster than any four or five people else. So that this 
sedulity and laboriousness of her’s became a custom or 
rather fashion in London, and every lady followed the same, 
and wrought at their fringes, networks, and knittings, as 
they rid in their coaches along. They have a characteristic 
saying here of the King, Queen, and her brothers and sisters, 
and that is, that— 

King William thinks all, 

ueen Mary talks all, 

ince George drinks all, 
And Princess Ann eats all. 
But this excellent Queen Mary of our’s died of the small- 
pox, a disease that been fatal to several of the family, 
and her death so affected the king, that he laid it most to 
heart that ever was seen, and fell into two swoons when he 
was taking his last leave of her. Her funeral obsequies are 
appointed to be in March; and it is certainly thought that 
ere will be the greatest mourning for her that ever was for 
a king or queen in Europe. Black cloth, that was but ten 
shillings a yard one day, got to be twenty the next, and well 
were those that could get it so. I hear that, up and down 
the country everywhere, all that can afford it do intend to be 


in mourning.” 





THE CITY OF SAMARIA, 


THE following letter was addressed to the editor of the 
Times :— 

Sir,—As the tourist season in Syria is about to open, will 
you allow me through your columns to recommend for the 
attention of travellers the “ City of Samaria, called Sychar ?”’ 
My friend and companion, Mr, C, F. Tyrwhitt Drake felt 
convinced, with myself, that it is represented by the modern 
nillage ’Askar—despite the difficulty of the initial ‘‘ Ayer.’’ 
The Greeks, however, could not have pronounced the latter, 
and therefore may have given it up. No one doubts that 
the ancient Comochara is the modern Kfré, We found the 
few huts approached by a long necropolis of cut and quarried 
caverns, pierced in the southern folds of Tebil-Site Sulaz- 
manizzah (Mount Ebal). ’Askar also lies, as Eusebius 
describes it, by the side of Luga (Lizeh) ; while his Sychim 
would be represented by the hamlet Sallatel, distant from 
Sychar about goo yards. A little to the west of both villages 
are mounds of ash-coloured earth, the ‘‘ gray matter’? which 
in these lands always points to ancient ruins. The fact is, 
that the whole ground about Mabléz requires careful work- 
ing; and it is so rich, archzologically speaking, that even a 
casual observer may do good service, 

Your obedient servant, 
RICHARD F, BuRTON, F.R.G,S. 





Howlett’s Hotel, Manchester Street, September 25, 
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ANTIQUITIES OF WESSEX. 
Ill. 


Bapsury and Burbury are the names of two earthworks 
of considerable magnitude, at opposite points of the hilly 
range, overlooking Swindon to the south. Formidable 
alike from size and position, their general characteristics are 
similar; they are large entrenched camps, but whether 
British, Roman, Saxon, or Danish, is not clear, Both are now 
bare, bleak, exposed sites, given over to the hawk and hare. 
Bradbury beacon-hill, sometimes called Liddington Castle, 
has been pitted for flints, The prefix “Bad” is probably 
the Welsh badd for “ bath.” Burbury (qy. burr=furze) is 
used for trial leaps of the Wroughton training stables, over 
fixed hurdles; both overlook the Ridgway or Tekleton 
street. 

Chisbury (Chis, probably = Cissa) camp, between Great 
and Little Bedwyn, is in remarkably good preservation. It is 
a conical hill, now overgrown with thick underwood, sur- 
rounded with a lofty bank, and double ditch. A goodly 
farm nestles among the trees within the ancient enclosure. 
Bedwen would be a purely British word for “ birch-tree,” 
but the Saxon name of this place was ‘“ Bed-gwyn,” the 
grave of Wynne or White. Great Bedwyn, a decayed 
parliamentary borough, that has fallen so low as to have its 
ancient town-hall pulled down, and not replaced, has been 
identified as a Roman station, called Leucomagus. Leuco 
==white, magus, for Celtic, magh, “a field.” This would 
give us the ‘‘ White-lands ”’ of modern farming, otherwise, 
in differing dialects, ‘* Whitfield,” ‘‘ Brightley.” It is said 
to have beee refounded by Cissa, the Saxon, where the men 
of Wessex defeated the Mercians. 

Chisbury lies near the line of Roman Road, leading from 
Winchester to Cunetio, and it certainly formed part of that 
defensive boundary, of which the Wansdyke, which extends 
right up to its banks, is evidence. The Wansdyke, which 
is very conspicuous just here, proceeds onward in a S.E 
direction towards Andover. Westward it may be traced 
from Savernake forest to a junction with the old Roman 
road at Morgan’s Hill, near Devizes. These Roman roads 
were formed fora double purpose, as affording a ready means 
of communication between station and station, and to open 
up the country, being intentionally driven right through the 
most hostile districts. 

The Ridgway is a very remarkable object, running for 
many miles, without a turnpike along its whole route. 
Symmetrical, level, it is here a grassy thoroughfare, like a 
race-course, marked by a low mound on either side, between 
which twenty men might march easily abreast. Drovers 
boast that they could guide their cattle up to market cheap 
before the rail cut them out. Graziers now have to pay for 
the carriage, but they find the extra expense saved in the 
time so gained. The animals, however, come to market 
heated, and in far inferior condition. It has now lost its 
uses ; those portions which are required should be merged 
in the various local trusts ; the useless parts might well be 
enclosed, and ploughed over. 

Passing by this trudge-way, from Wilts into Berks, we 
find Waylands Smithy on the left hand, a mere step from 
the roadway; it is, of course, a subsequent construction. 
A fallen dolmen, of considerable magnitude, once surrounded 
by an entire circle of stones, within a sweetly pretty beech- 
grove, and enclosed in the circle of a low outer embankment. 
Some army has rested here on its march, and buried a be- 
loved hero by the roadside, #.¢., on the Ridge-“ wayland.” 
It is near two entrenched camps, that command the road on 
either side, just at the approximation of the Port-way with 
the Ridg-way. 

We are now near the classical ground where Alfred de- 
feated the Danes, and where our troops did of campaign 
this autumn, Down hill lies Uffington, below the Berkshire 
White Horse. Offa is a name that does not belong to 
Wessex annals, but to Mercia and the Angles. Of these 








two entrenchments, Hardwell camp lies to the west, the 
other, called Uffington Castle, is to the east. This hill 
commands one of the finest views in England. Looking 
northwards, we see Faringdon beacon-hill, called the Folly, 
a form of valliem, Badbury Hill, Lord Radnor’s, with a 
so-called Danish camp; and, for miles beyond, over the 
valley of the Thames. This famous “ white horse” must 
once have been a dragon, altered to suit the requirements 
of a conqueror’s taste. Witness the local name of dragon- 
hill, cf., pen-dragon, still preserved on this very spot. ’Tis 
a pity that we have three other white horses in England to 
confuse matters, but this of Uffington is said to be the real 
original. It can scarcely, however, be called Saxon,.being 
in Danish; the emblem belongs more to the Jutes, 
whom Horsa led. 
Close in this neighbourhood, on the top of the range of 
hills that run south of the valley, is a curious anomaly called 
the “blowing-stone.” It is a large block of sand-stone, 
pierced with several water-worn channels, that intercom- 
municate, and serve as a trumpet. The orifice is kept 
closed under lock-and-key, but, when opened, a powerful 
man, having the knack of it, may produce a tremendous 
blast. It was, most probably, originally used to call cattle, 
but it is mentioned in the tavern-lease as entailed, and 
is valued at 500/., as a curiosity (?). Singularly, the parish is 
named “ Kingston Lisle,” which the natives will have it 
means King’s-stone. The local legend is that the “* blowing- 
stone” was used at the election of a king; all comers were 
admitted to the contest, and he who could blow the loudest 
blast was king; at any rate, he might be king of pipers. 
Cherbury, or Charlbury, camp, between Abingdon and 
Faringdon, shows five or six acres of ploughed land, enclosed 
within two rings; it has a high embankment, and double 
ditch. It is in Kingston Bag-puize parish, adjoining Pusey, 
famous for the Canute hunting-horn. Pusey, Berks, is not 
to be confounded with Pewsey, Wilts. The former is ap- 


. | parently corrupted from Pefesige, its name in Saxon times : 


pefe=pfeifen, “to blow the horn,” ze., to fife; sige= 
sieger==‘‘victor,” the man who could blow the loudest. 
Puize is evidently an old form of the same word, interme- 
diate between pefesige and Pusey, and these allied parishes 
represent an old interest. It was, probably, always, since 
the day of its first being cultivated, a fief held by pipe-service 
(cornage). Kingston Bag-puize is a funny name, the king 
being Canute. It would seem that the original tenant must 
have played on the bag-pipes. Among the old inhabitants 
of Berks are named the Bibroces. It would be remarkable 
if this word could be accepted as a corruption of the Gaelic 
piobaireachd, i.e., pibroch==8-ibroc-es. 

September 26th, 1871. A. H, 








In Sir T. Duffus Hardy's first Appendix to his Public 
Records Report of this year are many interesting illustra- 
tions of old English customs and laws. Thus, in 1361, the 
escheator of the Duchy of Lancaster is ordered to restore to 
widow Emma le Norreys her lands, which she had forfeited 
to the Duke because she had married one of his villains, or 
nativi ; she had afterwards obtained a legal divorce. In 
1355 the sheriff is ordered to pay the knights (or M.P.s) 
elected for the commonalty of the duchy 44 for their ex- 
penses in coming to the Parliament at Westminster. In 
1382 a carrak, or small ship, is wrecked on the coast, and, 
because the crew escape alive, proclamation is made that the 
goods of the ship are not to be seized. In 1383 the sheriff 
is ordered not to put Adam de Prestall, of Salfordshire, on 
juries, because he is so deaf that he can scarcely hear a 
sound, &c. 

THE burgesses of Hastings, for 500 years past, have been 
exempted from serving on juries at the assizes, by the terms 
of their charter. An Act of Parliament, last "ays abrogated 
the privilege ; and lists of the persons qualified to serve on 
juries have been published. 
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THE WESTERN FAMILY, OF FELIX HALL, 
KELVEDON. 


THE recent coming of age of Mr. Thomas Charles Callis 
Western (son of Mr. Thomas Sutton Western, and grandson 
of Sir Thomas Burch Western, Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county of Essex), and the unusual festivities consequent on 
that event, afford occasion to give a brief notice of this 
family, with some account of their residence. 

The young gentleman whose majority has just been cele- 
brated with so much éc/at is the scion of a family of ve 
ancient date, which even claims to be docented throug 
Catherine Le Gros, of Crosthwaite, Norfolk, a co-heiress, 
whose arms they quarter, from Lady Anne Plantagenet, wife 
of Bourchier, Earl of Ewe, in Normandy, granddaughter of 
the famous Edward III. 

The Westerns were settled in London in the time of 
Henry VII., and a Thomas Western purchased the manor 
of Rivenhall, in the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
and thenceforth the family became seated at Rivenhall Place, 
until Charles Callis Western, created Baron Western in 
1833 for his parliamentary services, purchased Felix Hall in 
1795, and made it his principal residence. The title was 
limited to heirs male of his body, and on his dying unmar- 
ried, in 1844, it became extinct. He was succeeded in his 
estates by the present popular baronet—then Mr. Thomas 
Burch Western, son of Rear-Admiral Western, of Tatting- 
stone Place, Suffolk. The hon. baronet was born in 1795, 
and married in 1819, Margaret Letitia, third daughter of 
Mr. William Bushby, of Kirkmichael, county Durham, the 
heir to the estates being their only son, Mr. Thomas Sutton 
Western, born in 1821, the father of the young gentleman 
who attained his majority on Tuesday the 29th August, 
and who is an only child, his mother having died in 1850. 
The county and parliamentary services of Sir Thomas, and 
of his son, Mr. Sutton Western, who for many years repre- 
sented Maldon in the liberal interests, are well known. 

And now a few words respecting the family seat, and its 
art treasures, Soon after the Conquest we find a famil 
named Filiol in possession of the estate, and in 1381 it is 
described in records as Filiol’s Hall. In 1630 it became the 
residence of a branch of the Abdy family, having been pur- 
chased in that year by Mr. Anthony Abdy, an alderman and 
sheriff of London; but in 1733 it passed by marriage to Sir 
John Williams, of Tendring Hall, who rebuilt the mansion, 
to which additions were afterwards made by Mr. Daniel 
Matthews, who purchased it in 1761. Thirty-four years 
afterwards it passed by purchase to the late Lord Western, 
who completely changed the whole character of the building. 
The front towards the east consists of a centre and two 
wings, the whole 160 feet in length ; and the grand door is 
entered by a raised portico, modelled from that of the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, and consisting of six 
columns of the Grecian Ionic order, with two corresponding 
pilasters. The remainder of the building is in perfect har- 
mony and keeping, and is perhaps the finest specimen of 
Grecian architecture in the county. The gentle eminence on 
which it stands gives it a pleasing view; for, around, the eye 
can mark the progress of the busy husbandman, and feast on 
the waving crops, now fast falling before the harvest sickle. 

Nor is the scene in the mansion itself, whose every room 
is adorned with trophies of ancient and modern art, less 
pleasing and interesting than the landscape without. Per- 

aps the chief attraction is the rich collection of classic 
statues, busts, and vases, which were principally gathered 
by the late Lord Western during his travels in Italy. The 
floor of the hall is of black and white marble, tesselated, the 
centre being adorned with a mosaic representation of the 
head of Medusa, dug out of the ruins of a villa in the Via 
Appia, at Rome. is laborious production of ancient art 
was found, as here, in the centre of the floor of the apart- 
ment, and was putchased by his lordship in 1825. Relics 
and statues stand on all sides, but we can only glance at the 





most interesting as we pass along. Here are two, the first 
discovered in a vault at Cestia in 1825, and which, in fine 
preservation, is untouched by the hand of the restorer. It 
represents at one end the descent of Diana on Mount Pat- 
mos, to visit the shepherd Endymion, with attendant 
nymphs and cupids; at the other end she is stepping back 
to her car, while Apollo is seen in his chariot as the rising 
sun. From the inscription it appears to have been erected 
by Aninia Hilara, to the memory of her husband Claudius 
Arria. The figures are formed with great spirit, and stand 
out in singularly high relief. The other is a fine head of 
the goddess Roma, and highly ornamented. It is evidently 
very ancient, and is rather Suleeod, either by accident, or by 
the rude hand of ignorance. Next, the attention is attracted 
by two beautiful antique white marble cinerary urns on two 
pedestals ; and in the centre, on an antique bracket, rest the 
fragments of an ancient statue of Bacchus—the head and ( 
art of the arms and trunk remaining to tell how the air of 
ife once appeared to breathe through the sculptured form. 
Near by are two fine marble columns of the Grecian Ionic 
order, the shaft of each cut out of one single block of fine 
Carrara marble, and an original antique bust of Augustus at 
the age of twelve years, found at Albano, in the Campagna 
di Roma. Perhaps one of the finest objects among the 
busts is Annia Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius. In addi- 
tion to the admitted fact of the head being a correct likeness 
of that extraordinary female, the drapery is of agate, of an 
amber tint, and transparent, which, Rona not in the purest 
taste when contrasted with the other busts, has a good effect. 
There is also a head in fresco, painted upon a tile. It is a 
Roman work of art in the style of those discovered at Pom- 
eii. The tile has had a surface of plaster, upon which the 
ead has been drawn with a hard point; it has then been 
painted. The picture is a fine female Roman head of great 
excellence, as well as of antiquity so high as to exhibit a 
specimen of Roman art of a period at least coeval with the 
works which remain to us at Herculaneum, and is one of the 
finest specimens of its class in this country. The head was 





Y | found in Rome by Trentanove, the distinguished sculptor. 


No classic antiquarian can visit Felix Hall without gazing 
admiringly upon two antique tazzas or vases—the first four 
feet three inches and a half high, and three feet seven inches 
in diameter. Its peculiar beauty is the gracefulness of its 
form. It stands on a single stem, and has the handles 
formed of swans’ necks and heads entwined. There is not 
in England any vase of this character—nothing in fact, like 
it, even in the British Museum. It was used, it is conjec- 
tured, in the religious ceremonies of the ancients. The late 
lord obtained possession of it at Rome in 1825. The other 
is equal in height and beauty of execution, but differs in 
shape from that before noticed, being a tripod, on which are 
various rich specimens of antique sculpture. Round the 
exterior of the cup in bas-relief appears flowers, griffins, and 
other ornaments, and the stems bear leopards’ heads executed 
with great spirit. This also was purchased at Rome in 1825, 
and was formerly in the possession of Franzine, director of 
the museum of the Vatican under Popes Pius VI. and VII. 

There are also two Etruscan vases, composed of burnt 
earth, from the style of the workmanship supposed to be of 
the time of Alexander. The embellishments are peculiarly 
elegant and rich. They were purchased, we believe, at 
Naples. There also lie scattered around various other 
precious relics of perished empires. 








A REPRINT of Sebastian Brand’s (Brandt’s) ‘ Narren- 
schiff,” with woodcuts of the first edition, 1494-1495, is to 
be published by Herr F. Lipperheid, of Berlin. ‘ The Ship 
of Fools,” is known in England through the translation of 
Alexander Barclay, or rather his version founded on the 
German original, and dpm by Pynson, 1509, and again 
by Cawood, 1570, and through the version of H. Watson, 
printed by W, de Worde, 1517. 
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THE DE LA POLE FAMILY. 


Turs family flourished in the reign of Edward II. ‘William 
de la Pole, an eminent merchant of the old Scandinavian 
settlement of Ravenspurne, at the mouth of the Humber, 
in consequence of the decline of commerce, he took up his 
abode in Hull, where he carried on an extensive mercantile 
business, and acquired much wealth. He had three sons. 
Richard transacted business with King Edward II. ; the 
brothers, De la Pole, were likewise the king’s bankers. 
Richard died in 1348, and was buried at Hull, and his son, 
William, succeeded to the possession of his wealth in 1352. 
Edward III. paid a visit to Hull, and was entertained by 
William with much magnificence ; the monarch knighted his 
host before departing ; the king, also, changed the form of 
government of the town from a bailiff to that of a mayor, 
and four bailiffs. Sir William de la Pole was the first mayor 
of Hull in 1333, and again in 1335. During the war with 
France, in 1339, the king, being reduced through want of 
money, having borrowed 76,180/. of foreign princes, Sir 
William, in order to raise this extraordinary sum to serve his 
royal master, mortgaged the whole of his property. This 
act of devotion was rewarded by Edward in various ways ; 
he made the Hull merchant a knight bannerett in the field, 
and conferred on him and his heirs 500 marks per annum in 
crown rents, &c. ; he also made Sir William first gentleman 
of the bed-chamber, then Lord Seignor of Holdenness, and 
afterwards advanced him to other places of honour and 
emoluments, and at length made him a baron of the ex- 
chequer. In every stage of his progress this princely mer- 
chant continued a constant benefactor to the town of Hull. 
Before his death, which happened in 1336, he founded a 
monastery and hospital there, but died before completion, 
but his son, and successor, Sir Michael de la Pole, com- 
pleted the piecework. Sir Michael was no less a favourite 
with Richard II. than his father with Edward III. ; he mar- 
ried the daughter of Sir John Wingfield, Knight, of Wing- 
field, whose mother was heir of the Earl of Suffolk, and 
in whose right the earldom was afterwards conferred upon 
Sir Michacl. When the war broke out between France and 
England, Sir Michael in the train of the bravest warriors of 
the land, did battle for old England. In 1375 he was 
summoned to Parliament, in 1376 his name is mentioned 
as mayor of Hull, and in the same year he was summoned to 
Parliament as the Admiral of the King’s Fleet, from the 
mouth of the Thames to the north ; in 1383 Richard II. made 
him Lord Chancellor of England ; thus he became one of 
the most powerful men in thekingdom. In 1384 Sir Michael 
built a mansion in Hull, known as Suffolk Palace ; in 1385 
he was created Earl of Suffolk on account of his merits, he 
was likewise granted 500/. a year out of the public revenue 
for the support of his new dignity. He became obnoxious 
to the people, with other court favourites. The king was 
no longer able to protect his favourite, and the earl was not 
only removed from his office of chancellor, but also sum- 
moned to give an account of his administration; he was 
accused of high treason, condemned to exile, and his property 
confiscated, Hurled from his high state, Michael de la 
Pole, Earl of Suffolk, retired into France in 1389, and died 
in Paris, in the same year, of a broken heart, at the age of 
fifty-three. A local paper thus alludes to the Statue :— 
“The statue of Michael de la Pole has just been 
fixed in the Town Hall by Mr, Keyworth. His present 
contribution to our local statutory is the gift of W. 
Leetham, Esq., who, with a generosity equal to that of 
his predecessors in office, has added another marble tri- 
bute to the memory of one of Hull’s most celebrated 
men. Mr. Leetham may also be complimented for his 
taste in the selection. The De la Poles were great mer- 
chants in their day, and what can be better than a merchant 
of the present day showing his regard for the mercantile 
glories of the past. The work is of magnificent pats 


a 


veins or other discolorations, and we have been informed 
that the block was specially selected by Mr. Keyworth for 
the work. The earl is in the costume of the period, his 
robes of office richly embroidered with fur, being confined 
at the waist by an ornamented girdle, to which is suspended 
his pouch. He also wears his chain of office. The dra 

is most artistically worked, and falls as it were in a natural 
and most effective way over the symmetrical figure of the 
wearer. In the minutia of the work Mr. Keyworth has 
been particularly careful. Even the fine fur on his robe is 
represented, and the rings and jewels on the collar are most 
beautifully finished, The earl is represented in an attitude 
of thought, the head resting, or appearing to rest, on the 
fingers of the left hand, and the body being supported in an 
unconstrained manner by the left leg, while the — rests 
on a higher step; the descent being assisted by the right 
hand resting on a support. The face is strikingly expres- 
sive, and although no authentic likeness of the original is 
known to exist, we think Mr. Keyworth must have studied 
his subject phrenologically, as the traits of the original 
ap) to be somehow discoverable by the effigy. The 
work, upon the whole, is one of the sculptor’s most success- 
ful achievements, for which we offer him our hearty congratu- 
lations. As it is on one side of the entrance hall it can be 
seen from the pavement, and we have no doubt but that all 
who see it will readily endorse our opinion. We also hope, 
as there is an empty place opposite, that some other towns- 
man will be induced to follow Mr. Leetham’s munificent 
example, and thus be the means of doing two good things 
at once, that is, completing the beauty of the entrance to 
the Town Hall, and giving another high-class work of art to 
the borough.” 





CHRISTCHURCH, TWINHAM. 


THERE are not a few objects in the world which have alto- 
gether lost their original names, and have taken a name 
from some incidental circumstance. Thus in French the 
fox has wholly lost his real name of vo/pil, and has taken 
the new name of venard out of the famous beast-epic in 
which he plays the chief part. In England an animal of 
quite another kind, the little redbreast, has not wholly lost 
its real name, but is called by it far less commonly than by 
the personal pet name of Robin. Among places, the fact 
that the town of Kingston stands on the river Hull, and 
is distinguished from other Kingstons by the name of 
Kingston-upon-Hull, has caused the name of the river 
to supplant the name of the town ev here except in 
formal documents. In the place of which we now speak 
the real name of the town has been wholly forgotten; we 
do not know whether it survives even in formal use, but it is 
quite certain that, if we speak in ordinary talk of the town 
of Twinham, in Hampshire, no one would know what place 
we meant. The dedication of the church has wholly driven 
out the name of the town, and the place is never called any- 
thing but Christchurch. The change is not unreasonable, 
for, except as the site of its minster, Twinham plays no 
prominent part in history. In early days it was a royal 
possession; as such it is casually mentioned along with its 
neighbour Wimborne, when the A&theling A=thelwald re- 
belled against Eadward the Elder. This rebellion may pass 
as a very early assertion of the doctrine of hereditary right. 
Ethelwald, the son of Aélfred’s elder brother, clearly 
thought himself wronged by the election of Jé£lfred’s son. 
But Twinham— 7weoxneam, as it appears in the Chronicles 
aq only a secondary part in the business, while Wim- 

re stood something like a siege. In Domesday 7hui- 
mam appears as a royal lordship and as a borough, but a 
borough of no great account, containing only thirty houses. 
It is a suspicious fact that Christchurch was not represented 
in Parliament till the time of Elizabeth, and it is not likely 
that it would be represented now, had not the first Reform 





and of the purest Sicilian marble. It is entirely free from 


Bill, while docking it of a member, enlarged its boundaries, 
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It stands, like several of the neighbouring towns, as the 
centre of a large parish in a thinly inhabited region of heath 
and wood. The great minster on a comparative height, the 
stump of a small castle, and, more precious in its own way 
than either, a ruined house of the 12th century, form alto- 

ether as striking a group as can often be found, They are 
indeed helped by their position, rising as they do above the 
Avon, the southern Avon which runs by Salisbury and 
Ringwood, and which is here spanned by a picturesque 
medizval bridge. But the minster of course soars above 
all; it is so completely the all in all of the place, both in its 
history and in its present being, that we can neither wonder 
nor complain that it has driven out the earlier name of the 
town. But when we come to examine the church in detail, 
we feel something about it which is not wholly satisfactory. 
The parts taken separately are splendid, but they do not 
hang well together. A building of great length, not of 
course of the length of Winchester or St. Alban’s, but of a 
very great length among churches of the second rank, has 
only a single western tower, and that one which, as the sin- 
gle tower of such a church, is utterly insignificant. Nowhere 
do we more instinctively and bitterly cry out for the central 
tower. It is not merely any personal or national fancy for 
the peculiar outline which distinguishes English and Norman 
minsters from those of the rest of the world ; we do not miss 
the central tower at Bourges or at Alby, we are not sure 





that we miss it even at Llandaff. Bourges and Alby were 
designed on a plan which altogether forbade the central 
tower, and the question between them and the churches of 
England and Normandy is not a question between particular 
buildings, but between two rival systems of ground-plan and 
outline. But Christchurch, of all churches in the world, 
asks for a central tower and does not get it. 

The part of the church most deserving of detailed study is 
naturally the Romanesque nave, This, according to all 
local tradition, was the work of the famous or infamous 
Ralph Flambard or Passeflambard. It appears irom Domes- 
day that this man was one of the strangers who found their 
way into England and became possessed of English lands in 
the time of Edward the Confessor. In the time of the 
Conqueror he —— as the subject of legend, rather than 
of owes but legend represents him in much the same 
light as history does. He appears as laying an unjust task 
on the district where he was afterwards to rule as bishop, 
and as mightily punished by the patron saint for his evil 
deeds. In the reign of Rufus he appears as the chief agent 
in all the king’s iniquities, and as raised to the see of Dur- 
ham as the reward of his misdoings. His imprisonment 
under Henry I., and his daring escape from the Tower of 
London, form a picturesque incident in all the histories of 
those times. Restored to his bishopric, he reigned as a 
great and magnificent prelate, and especially was he a 
mighty builder. He is said to have defrauded his monks of 
their lands, but he is also said to have built them new houses 
to dwell in. He is said to have amused himself by tempt- 
ing them to the grossest breaches of their rule; but the 
passage in which William of Malmesbury once brought this 
charge against him was left out in his later edition, either 
as untrue or inexpedient to be remembered. It is more 
certain that he built the noblest work of Romanesque 
architecture, the mighty nave of Durham. He built it asa 
direct continuation in a more ornamented form of the choir 
of William of St. Carilef, despising the plainer and feebler 
work which the monks had meanwhile done in the transepts. 
This is the point which gives his name a special interest in 
connection with Christ Church. The two local histories in 
the Monasticon gives two distinct accounts of his relations 
to the place, which, however, do not necessarily contradict 
each other. One simply mentions that he had been Dean of 
the Church of Twinham before he became Bishop of Durham, 
but it gives no account of any buildings, The second version 
says nothing about his former connexion with the place, but 


church and town from William Rufus, and as there doing 
great works. According to this account Twinham had then 
twenty-four secular canons presided over by one Godric, who 
however, was not called Dean, but only “‘ Senior et Patronus.” 
Twinham, we are told, must then have looked more like 
Glendalough or Clonmacnois than like anything which we 
are used to in England. Besides the principal church, 
there were nine others in the peewee as well as the 
houses of the canons. All these Bishop Ralph swept away. 
He built new prebendal houses, and, if we rightly understand 
the story, he made ten small churches give way to one great 
one. Of this building the nave or transepts still remain. 
The lack of a central tower tends to throw the transepts 
into insignificance, especially as that arrangement is followed 
which was so common in Romanesque ministers, by which 
very little projection was given to the eastern and western 
piers of the lantern, in order to make a better backing for 
the stalls, the choir, of course, occupying the crossing. The 
later change of arrangements, as usual, moved the choir into 
the eastern limb, leaving the crossing practically a part of 
the nave. The rood screen of this latter arrangement is still 
standing, and forms the great difficulty in the arrangement 
of the church for modern purposes. Under this we pass into 
the perpendicular choir, and the effect is singular indeed. 
We pass from a minster nave into what seems to be a college 
chapel. For the great importance given to the clerestory 
makes the pier arches so low that they hardly rise above the 
canopies, and go for nothing in the general effect. The 
high altar still keeps its steps, and its magnificent reredos, 
Less vast than those of Winchester and St. Albans, it shows 
more real grace in its sculptured representation of the Root 
of Jesse, the fellow of that which has been defaced in Cuth- 
bert’s Church at Wells, and of the kindred work in glass in 
the east window at Dorchester. North of the altar stands 
the stately shrine, doubtless the cenotaph of the martyred 
Margaret of Salisbury, the last of the Plantagenets, over 
whose murder Mr. Froude for once forbears to jeer, hard put 
to as he is to find an excuse for her murderer. It may, 
wee point to the existence of local forestallers of Mr. 

roud’s views, that the shrine has itself been basely burrowed 
into by modern tablets, and that it is balanced on the south 
side of the altar by a more portentous erection still. A 

leasing domestic group, but one which is strangely set to 
orem. the memorial of the daughter of Clarence, and 
mother of Pole, is formed by a modern lady, surrounded by 
a group of children, one of whom, we were creditably in- 
formed, represents the present Earl of Malmesbury, in the 
act of learning to spell. 

The ancient foundation of secular canons, with their seal 
‘* Sigillum Ecclesiz Trinitatis de Tvinham,” gave way, 
about 1150, as in so many other places, to a body of regular 
or Austincanons. Christchurch remained a Priory of that 
Order till the Dissolution, when, among the buildings set 
down as ‘superfluous,’ we find “the church, a cloister, 
dormytary, a chaptre-house, frayter, infirmary, the subpriours 
lodging too the utter cloister and galery, the chapeil in the 
same cloister, and all the houses thereunto adjoining.’ The 
lead of the church and cloister, besides abnndance of gold 
and silver plate, and two of the seven bells, were reserved by 
the King’s Majesty, five being left for the parish. This 
might suggest that Christchurch also was an example of a 
divided church, and that the church referred to in the above 
extract means the eastern part only; but the arrangements 
of the interior do not confirm this idea. The rood-screen is 
palpably a rood-screen, and not a reredos. But it is, of 
course, possible that a parish reredos may have stood across 
the western arch of the lantern. 

Among the merits of this remarkable church, we may set 
the ease and comfort with which it may be examined, All 
manner of vergerdom and showmanship of every kind has 
been improved away, and the antiquary may study and 
sketch without let or hindrance. The custodian of Christ- 





describes the Bishop of Durham as getting a grant of the 





church, by letting one alone, earns a far more willing fee 
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than is ever given to a garrulous tormentor. It would be | of that eminent county archzologist, G. Grant Francis, in 
well if this good example were followed by the mother! favour of gules, chevrons or. 


church of Winchester, where, before pencil may be set to 
paper, the visitor has to go through the ridiculous ceremony 
of sending in his name to some official or other, on the oe 
not very clear to the non-capitular mind, thot somebody 
once hurt the canopies of the stalls, not by the harmless act 
of drawing them, but by the ruder process of covering them 
with plaster. 

Besides the minster, the twelfth-century house by the 
river must not be forgotten. Though unroofed, it is nearly 
perfect, and it would hold a worthy place among the kindred 
remains at Lincoln, Dol, and Bury St. Edmunds. It is, 
however, much to be wished that it were cleared from the 
disfiguring ivy, which hides nearly every detail.— Saturday 
Review, 





THE ARMS OF CARDIFF. 


Ar the last half-quarterly meeting of the Town Council at 
Cardiff, the Mayor read the following letter from Capt. 
Bedford, R.N. :— 


“‘ The seal of the Corporation of Cardiff is the white within 
the red rose, unrecorded as to date, but supposed to be 
about the time of Elizabeth. In reference to the red rose it 
may be mentioned that Henry VII. was the grandson of 
Owen Tudor, a Welsh soldier, of princely origin, who mar- 
ried the widow of Henry V. Henry VII., born at Pembroke 
Castle, by marriage with Elizabeth, of York, united the 
Roses in 1486.”” This was illustrated by copies of the arms 
of Cardiff surmounted with the rose, and also illustrations 
of the arms which form the anomalies to be seen in Cardiff. 


“ Argument.—The desirability of aoe | a recognised 
authority for, and uniformity in the display of the arms of so 
important a town as Cardiff will be generally admitted. 
From the want of any record as to when and under what 
circumstances the arms, viz., a shield with three chevronels, 
were first adopted, a doubt has existed as to the correct 
colouring, resulting in two or more different ways, according 
to the opinions held by assumed authorities in such matters. 
Thus, those who maintain that the arms were derived from 
the De Clares, Earls of Gloucester, as lords of the soil, have 
adopted or, chevrons gules, as their acknowledged arms ; 
whilst others, without disputing the statement, reverse the 
colours, recognising the earliest documentary evidence, and 
the admitted fact in heraldry, that coats of patronage or 
adoption have ever been subject to considerable alterations, 
both in the charges and colour. Others again assert that 
the old county town of Glamorgan should use the favourite 
shield of the British race of Ap Gwrgan, gules, chevrons 
argent. The advocates of the first theory ignore the illus- 
trated evidence of — Edmondson, unll el ers, ascribin 

their arrangement of colour to a transposition, an error said 
to be of very common occurrence. I think this, by many, 
will be considered an unsatisfactory way of getting over a 
difficulty, especially as in earlier times heraldic signs were 
held of more a pm than in the present day. Those 
who have urged the adoption of the second, or reverse 
arrangement, may have been assisted also to the same prac- 
tical result, as the third party by time; age, with other 
circumstances, producing the not unusual change of white to 
yellow. If, therefore, from the want of earlier records and 
the apparent hopelessness of an undisputed settlement, onl 
to be founded upon such evidence, I respectfully submit 
that the time has arrived when the authority of the Mayor 
and Corporation should settle the difficulty, so far as the 
establishment of the future arms of Cardiff, By the adoption 


of the present emblazonment of the Mayor’s badge of office, 
they will be supported by such authorities as Speed, the 
Herald’s College, by two distinct documents and dates, 
Burke’s ‘‘ Armoury,”’ and, with others, the weighty opinion 


“* Anomalies at present to be seen in Cardiff. 


“‘ Or, Chevrons Gules—Crown Court, Civil Court, St. 
John’s Church, Engineer’s or Town Surveyor’s office, Car- 
diff Arms Hotel. 


“« Gules, Chevrons Or.—Town Hall flag ; Concert Room, 
Town Hall; the Mayor’s badge; seals of the county and 
borough justices.” 

The Mayor said Capt. Bedford had taken a great deal of 
trouble in the matter, and it was an important question to 
decide which were really the true colours of the Arms of 
Cardiff. On the Mayor’s badge it was one colour, and at 
the Crown Court and St, John’s Church, and at the Cardiff 
Arms, the chevrons were another colour. It seemed absurd 
that there should be such difference, and it was really high 
time to establish a uniformity, 

The letter was accompanied with copies of the Arms of 
Cardiff, as seen at the various places mentioned in Capt, 
Bedford’s letter. 

On the motion of Dr. Taylor, the Mayor, Aldermen Pride 
and Reece, were appointed a committee to decide the point 
in dispute. 








THE ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY RESTORATION 
FUND, 
IN reference to this Fund the Atheneum remarks :— 


“We are very glad to hear that not half the sum necessary 
for the ‘preservation’ of St. Alban’s Abbey Church has 
been collected, or even promised, The cause of so great a 
failure in subscriptions, a failure which is, of course, assumed 
to signify lack of public sympathy with the grand and 
historic edifice, might bes bend ‘te decom, We should be 
over-sanguine did we suppose that it is due to a growing 
sense of the irreparable mischief which, under the pretence 
of ‘ restoration,’ has been effected in nearly every cathedral 
and great church in England, and in more than one in 
Scotland and in Ireland. Public disgust has not been 
aroused even by proceedings which have utterly ruined the 
most precious carvings on the front of Lincoln Minster, dealt 
so unfortunately with St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and destroyed 
for ever-so much that was venerable, if not for its art, at 
least for its associations. It appears that vast sums of money 
have been found for this and other, it may be less, injurious 
operations on churches in many districts. Worcester Cathe- 
dral will soon be quite ‘as good as new,’ and does but 
represent, in an extreme manner, what has been done all 
over England and France. 

‘“‘ The British craze for mere ‘tidiness’ has been indulged 
under the pretence of love for art, and honour for antiquity. 
The end of this is at hand, for there will soon be no more 
churches to spoil—an end which was assured when once it 
was recognised that 5 per cent., on the outlay for such 
works, was to be devoted to the architects employed. The 
cost of simply repairing and maintaining ancient edifices, 
which is all that artists and archzologists wish for, and all 
that ought to have been done, would have been nothing 
compared with the operations which have yielded — 
ment to many sorts of tradesmen. Fifty thousand pounds, 
the sum proposed to be expended on St. Albans, not 
been obtained. It is very hard to understand how such 
enormous an amount can be required for the mere preser- 
vation of the noble church; that half of 50,000/., which is, 
we hear, available, ought, one cannot but think, to be amply 
sufficient. If, however, ‘restoration’—which means reno- 
vation—is proposed, any sum of money might be expended.” 
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ST. MILDRED, POULTRY. 


Tuis church, which’ it is proposed to pull down, is one of 
those erected on the site of a more ancient edifice, which 
was destroyed by the Great Fire, 16€6. On this occasion, 
the parish to which it belongs was united with that of St. 
Mary Colechurch. The two parishes were served from that 
time by the existing structure. Now they will be united 
with St. Olave’s, Old Jewry. 

The second church of St. Mildred is the work of Wren, 
and by no means one of his good designs. Its interior is a 
simple room, with a flat covered ceiling, ‘‘remarkable for 
aotlieg but a strange want of symmetry at the west end. 
On the south side of the organ, which stands in a gallery, a 
column is introduced, in order to carry the belfry, which 
occurs at that corner of the building; but, insomuch as there 
was no similar weight to support on the other wide, a corres- 
ponding column was not deemed necessary.” The interior 
is very small, being 56 feet long by 42 feet wide, and 36 feet 
high. Externally, the tower—a very ‘plain, but not un- 
graceful portion—is 75 feet high. The cost of the work 


was 46547. Qs. 744. 

Of the old church of St. Mildred-in-Cheap, which this 
building replaced, and which is not to be confounded with 
that placed under the same invocation, and standing in 
Bread Street, likewise rebuilt by Wren, Stowe says that it 
was erected in 1457; but there must have existed a still 
earlier church in this place, and with this name, for John de 
Aswell was rector in 1325; and it is recorded that the 
church in which he served had become decayed, so that 
the one destroyed by the fire was built in its place. 

Peter of Colechurch, who (1176) in part built Old London 
Bridge, is stated to have been chaplain of St. Mildred’s, 
Poultry, but more probably of St. Mary’s, Colechurch, 
which was united to it long after his time: od:t 1205. He 
was buried in the Lower Chapel of St. Thomas, of his own 
designing, on Old London Bridge. 

In the Church of St. Mildred, destroyed by the fire, was 
interred (1580) Thomas Tusser, of the ‘‘ Five Hundredth 
Pointes of Good Husbandrie.” His epitaph is preserved in 
Stow’s Survey, with the names of other city worthies who 
were commemorated by their tombs in his ‘day, including 
John Garland, 

From the produce of the sale of the materials of St. Mil- 
dred’s Church, and of its site, gooo/. is to be expended for 
the erection of a new church in Clerkenwell; 2000/. for a 
rectory house to St. Olave’s, Old Jewry; 4000/. for re- 
seating and keeping in repair the church of this parish; with 
benefactions to those of St. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe and 
St. Ann, Blackfriars. 





THE CASTELLANI JEWELRY.—This famous collection of | P€ 


products of ancient goldsmith’s work is now to be seen in 
the British Museum. It is, as it were, on view pending 
deliberations as to the expediency of adding it to the national 
treasures in the Jewel Room. The price asked is 24,000/. ; 
and whether this sum be given or not, it is earnestly to be 
hoped that the chance of acquiring an assemblage of objects 
so precious will not be thrown away. Such a collection 
could not fail to have a world-wide reputation. Its forma- 
tion was begun more than forty years ago by Signor Castel- 
lani, of Rome; who, with a taste in advance of his time, 
conceived the idea of improving the modern manufacture of 
jewelry by reverting to antique design. He perceived that 
such of the models as the Greeks and Etruscans had left us 
transcended in taste everything of modern make, insomuch 
as to suggest the adoption of ancient design, which has been 
done so judiciously and successfully, that the name of 
Castellani has for years been an unquestioned guarantee for 
= + ae elegance of every object that passed from his 

ands, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





(The Editor will be glad to receive Correspondence on Archao- 
logical matters, and information of discoveries of antiquities, ac- 
companied with drawings of objects, when of sufficient interest, for 
tllustration.)} 





BURIALS IN CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of “‘ THE ANTIQUARY.” 


S1r,—The custom of burying the dead in churches is now 
almost out of date. The good old divine Joseph Hall, 

D.D., Bishop of Norwich, was much opposed to this mode 

of burial, as appears from his sermon preached at Exeter, 

at the consecration of a burial ground there (Aug. 24, 1637). 

From his will it may be inferred that he did not ‘‘hold God’s 

house a meet repository for the dead.”’ His will begins— 
“In the name of God, Amen. I, oseph Hall, D.D., not 

worthy to be called Bishop of Norwich, &c.—First, I 
ny my soul, &c. My body I leave to be interred, 

without any funeral pomp, at the discretion of my executors; 

with this only monition, that I do not hold God’s house a 
meet repository for the dead bodies of the greatest saints.” 
(See his life by J. Jones, 1826, p. 418.) 

An old writer of the early part of last century writing to a 
‘* Dutch Spectator,”’ calls such interments ‘a certain abuse,”’ 
which has entailed upon us some reliques of the Romish 
superstition, even since the Reformation. ‘Much rather 
ought we in imitation of the ancient Jews and Romans to 
bury our dead not only without the walls of our churches, 
but even without the walls of our cities. For what commu- 
nion have the dead with the living. Diogenes was not in 
the wrong, who, when the great Alexander finding him in 
the charnel-house, asked him what he was seeking for, 
answered, ‘‘I am seeking for your father's bones and those 
of my slave, but cannot find them because there is no differ- 
ence between them.”’ The spectator declares himself of the 
same opinion with the letter writer, supra, as to the offensive 
smells rising from the dead bodies buried in churches; he 
adds, ‘‘the judgment of one of the greatest physicians that 
France ever produced, who, though a zealous Roman Catho- 
lic, had given orders in his will for his own burial out of the 
city, and for inscribing these or such like words on his tomb. 
‘Here lieth N. N. who desired to be interred in his own 
ground rather than in the church, lest he who studied to 
promote men’s health while alive, should be detrimental to it 
when dead.’” (See Lond. Mag., 1736. 

Burns tells us in his “ Ecclesiastical Law,” vol. I, p. 237, 
that anciently the custom was “expressly prohibited,” but 
afterwards when the “burying in churches came to be 
allowed, and practised the canon law, directeth that none but 

rsons of yy & merit shall be buried there; of 
which merit the incumbent was in reason the most proper 
judge, and was accordingly so constituted by the laws of the 
Church, without any regard to the common law notion of 
the freehold’s ‘ve ky him, which if it proves anything, 

roves too much; that neither without the leave, may they 

ury in the churchyard, because the freehold of that is also 
declared to be in him.’”’ I have before me an old “ Table of 
Surplice and Parochial Fees,” which gives every item about 
the charges for such interments, and also mentions the fee 
for ‘‘a burial in an zron coffin,” viz., for an inhabitant, £1 Is. 
for a non-inhabitant, double. Can any reader give instances 
of persons being buried in coffins of this kind ? 

altham Abbey, W. WINTERS. 
Sept. 27. 





To the Editor of “Tuk ANTIQUARY.” 
S1r,—John Louis Roullet, the engraver, was a native of 
France, born 1645, at Arles in Provence. He learned the 
first principles of drawing and engraving from John Lenfant, 
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and completed his studies under the direction of Francois de 
Poilly, whose manner of working he adopted with very 
great success. After he quitted the school of Poilly, he 
went to Italy, where he resided ten years. He returned to 
France, and settled in Paris, where he died A.p. 1699, aged 
54 years. Roullet may be very properly placed (says his 
biographer) among the most capital French artists. He 
handled the graver with great facility, and drew the human 
figure very correctly. There are very many fine portraits by 
him; several of which are scriptural subjects; one, among 
others, is that of Louis XIV of France, a half-length, half 
the size of nature. For an account of a few of his engravings 
see Strutt’s “ Dict. of Engravers,” vol. II, p. 278. There is 
a chronological series of engravers from the invention of the 
art to the beginning of the 18th century, by C. Martyn 
(plates), Camb., 1770, see Watts’s Bibliotheca Britanica, and 
“Vertue’s Catalogue of Engravers,” by Horace Walpole, 


1794. 
W. WINTERS. 
Waltham Abbey. 





AN INSCRIBED CROMLECH. 
To the Editor of “THE ANTIQUARY.” 


S1r,—I beg to draw your reader’s attention to a unique 
object, namely, an inscribed cromlech mentioned in the ‘‘ His- 
tory of Anglesea” published in 1775, as a supplement to Row- 
land’s ** Mona Antiqua.’’ It was situate in the southern part 
of that island, in the parish of Newborough, about five miles 
from Carnarvon, The inscription is said to have recorded 
that . . . . . FILIVS VLRICI EREXIT HUNC 
LAPIDEM. Iam afraid no traces of it now exist, as it is 
not described by recent authors, or by the late Rev. H. 
Longueville Jones, in his account of the cromlechs of An- 
glesea, published in the Archeological Fournal, Vol. III. 

Had a facsimile of the inscription been preserved, it would 
have been easy to decide its approximate date, It appears, 
however, to belong to the Romano-British period. 

The only question is, whether the word cromlech may not 
be a misnomer in describing this Anglesea monument, 
Stukeley, for instance, in his work on Stonehenge, calls the 
large monolith, known as “ The Friar’s Heel,” a crwmleche, 
or bowing stone, when it is really nothing more nor less than a 
massive single pillar, and not what antiquaries of the present 
day, at least, understand by the word cromlech. It is 

ossible, therefore, that at Newborough, the so-called crom- 
ech was only a memorial pillar or ménhir, when, of course, 
there would be nothing remarkable in its being inscribed. 
The use of the singular form—HUNC LAPIDEM—will 
confirm the feasibility of the above suggestion; still, I 
should be sorry to say, without further evidence, that the 
cromlech at Newborough was not of the same kind as other 
bond fide cromlechs in the same island. 

I should be much interested if any of your readers can 
cite another instance of an inscribed cromlech. 


I am, sir, yours truly, 
E. H. W. DUNKIN, 
Sept. 30, 1871. 





RAY’S NOTICE OF STONEHENGE. 
To the Editor of “THE ANTIQUARY,” 


S1r,—Some of your readers may not be aware that the 
great naturalist, Ray, saw Stonehenge on two occasions, and 
on his second visit he made the following brief, though in- 
teresting, note in his /tinerary. 

‘Monday, July the 14th, 1662, we set forward to Ames- 
bury, from whence I again visited Stone-henge, about a mile 
and a half west of the town. It consists of four rows of 
stones, the outmost high stones standing in a circle, and 
having stones lying upon them from stone to stone; each 


incumbent stones, and so they all together formed a circle. 
The stones within these are of a smaller size, and the inner 
ones are set in an hexagonal form, and are very large, two 
standing upright and pretty near together, having tenons, 
and one stone laid upon them with two mortices; together 
they represent the Greek letter wr. Six there are of these, 
standing like the latera of an hexagon, with a good void 
space between for the angles. We counted these stones, 
and found the number of all (small and great pieces and all) 
ninety-four.”” 
It would be curious to ascertain how many stones, frag- 
ments and all, can now be counted after a lapse of more 
than two hundred years. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 

E. H. W. DUNKIN. 

Sept. 30, 1871. 





To the Editor of ‘‘ THE ANTIQUARY.” 
_ S1x,—TI should be obliged if any of your readers could 
inform me of the meaning of the following inscription cut on 
the keystone of a Norman doorway in Loxbeare Church, 
Devon, 
+tFAILMA 

RFECD 
OMY 


Yours sincerely, 
JOHN H. BUCK. 
39, Finsbury Circus, London, 
October ath, 1871. 





PROVINCIAL. 





BIDEFORD. 


SINGULAR DiIscoveRyY.—One day last week while some 
men were engaged in excavating on the premises lately oc- 
cupied by Mr. Frederick Lee, in High-street, for the se 
of lowering the shop, a discovery was made which fads to 
the supposition that at some former time a person or family 
of distinction resided on the site of the present premises. 
The article discovered—a not very valuable one—was a small 
thick plate of solid brass, measuring about four inches by 
two, very handsomely engraved. Having had considerable 
wear, the engraving is not very distinct, but it is evident that 
it was executed about the time of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
that it has been used either on a plate chest, or cabinet, or 
the door of some private closet. The family arms, sur- 
rounded by the garter and motto thereof, and surmounted 
by a nobleman’s coronet, occupy the centre of the plate, 
while on either side are devices which are not very intelligi- 
ble. The family motto, in Latin, which forms a kind of 
border to the arms and devices, is also not very clear, but 
its interpretation is to the effect that God giveth to us all 
that which is necessary here, and after death eternal life. It 
probably belonged to one of the nobles of the Elizabethan 

riod, The plate is now in the possession of Mr. Councillor 

own, the owner of the premises on which it was found, 





CORNWALL. 


SOUTHHILL.—The ancient church at Southhill has been re- 
opened, It is one of the oldest in Cornwall. While a part 
of the foundation was being removed during the restoration, 
a quantity of Norman work was found. A Norman build- 
ing at one time occupied the site of the present church, 
which was erected in the fourteenth century. The tower 
has not been touched by the restorers, but the other parts of 





upright stone hath two tenons, which fill the mortices of the 


. 


the church have more or less undergone alteration. 
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DEVON. 


BERE FERRERS.—This beautiful Devonshire church, built 
by Sir William and Lady Matilda Ferrers, in the year 1333, 
and which had fallen into decay, has now been thoroughly 
restored. The principal objects of interest are, the painted 
glass window of the fourteenth century: the canopy tomb 
and effigies of Sir W. de Ferrers and his wife in the chancel, 
and that of one of the Champerdowne family in the north 
transept ; the deeply-carved oak bench ends, ancient font, 
the carved marble reredos, hagioscope, and the new organ 
by Nicholson, of Worcester. The work of restoration has 
been carried out under the superintendence of Mr, E, P. St. 
Aubyn. 





SALISBURY. 


THE restoration of the choir of Salisbury Cathedral, as a 
memorial to the late Bishop Hamilton, is now proceeding 
rapidly. It has been found impossible to remove the yellow 
wash covering the large painted circular medallion on the roof. 
The paintings of the vault and spandrel are to be restored 
delicately, and with as much reserve as possible. It has 
been proposed that the stalls and subsellz shall be restored, 
= a new throne be provided, with new pavement, sedilia, 
c. 





SUFFOLK. 


AN UNREWARDED SEARCH.—At a village in Suffolk, 
called Iclingham, there are situate, within about 400 yards 
of each other, two large mounds. Looked upon with a high 
degree of curiosity, that curiosity for prying into the secrets 
of the past, which lies concealed in every breast, the mystery 
concerning these tumuli, although many have, no doubt, had 
a strong inclination to explore them, was not cleared up till 
recently. Carefully, and with an anxious heart, and careful 
hand, were they then examined ; the first one selected for 
exploration being over 80 ft.-in diameter, and about 5 ft. high 
at the centre. Both the mound itself and the ground be- 
neath it were thoroughly examined, but only one burnt body, 
buried without an urn, was discovered, although indications 
of a shallow grave were also observed immediately beneath the 
centre. The other tumulus, had been much reduced by wind 
and cultivation, and the most careful examination now failed 
to produce any definite results, except, that as in the former 
case, there is little doubt that a grave was once formed in 
the centre, excavated to the depth of 2 ft. below the original 
turf; and it must be inferred that the bodies originally 
deposited therein had completely perished, and that no last- 
ing relic was interred with them. After all, then, it seems 
a pity that they should have been disturbed. Here were 
two large mounds, which had gained for the parish a celeb- 
rity, and which had been hitherto beheld with that rever- 
ence which the hidden things of the past awaken in every 
breast, destroyed for ever in the light in which they were 
once accustomed to be looked upon, and thrown open to the 
common gaze of the outside world, But, on the other 
hand, who knew but that these tumuli were but the outside 
covering of a rich jewel within, which would have thrown 
Ps a the history of the ancient inhabitants of Icling- 
am 





WORCESTER. 


THE work of restoration at Worcester Cathedral is being 
carried forward rapidly, and promises results which will 
greatly enhance the internal beauty of that fine old eccle- 
siastical pile. Lord and Lady Lyttelton, accompanied by 
the Rev. Canon and Mrs. Wood, lately visited the building 
for the purpose of inspecting the works, and were highly 
gratified with the beauty of the choir and roof decoration, 
and the large collection of restored carvings from the old 


monastic stalls, the credit of reinstating which belongs to 
Mr, Perkins, architect. The ancient stone pulpit will not 
be disturbed, but it has been decided to remove the cano 
or “sounding board.” It is expected that the choir will 
ready for service before the holding of the Festival next year. 





YORKSHIRE. 


SAXON REMAINS AT ACKLAM.—A short time ago, a 
portion of what is thought to be an extensive Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery was accidentally found on Crown lands, at Acklam- 
on-the- W olds (East Riding). Some relics then found were 
sold by the men for 4s. The Lords of the Treasury have 
placed the proper examination of the cemetery in the hands 
of the Rev. Canon Greenwell, of Durham, and it is probable 
the work will be taken in hand after harvest. 





IRELAND. 


DusBLIn.—It is stated that Sir A. Guinness, the principal 
proprietor of the Dublin Exhibition building, intends to 
convert it into a public Museum of Art, Industry, and Manu- 
factures, which will resemble so far as may be, the South 
Kensington Museum, and comprise a loan museum and a 
collection of articles which are for sale. Promises of valuable 
contributions to the former, comprising sculptures and works 
of ceramic art, have been obtained. Both collections are, it 
is said, intended to be of a very comprehensive character. 








FOREIGN. 





RoME.—“ The tumble-down old modern Rome of other 
days is rapidly passing away. Cobwebs during the last few 
months have formed a large item of export, and the dust of 
ages that has been cleared away from the fronts of the 
palaces and houses is something incalculable. The fine old 
palaces of the 16th century which used to look so grand 
and massive, and yet so shabby and decayed, are now 
scarcely recognisable. Many of those built of travertine have 
been cleared and restored, those of brick stuccoed repaired, 
and painted in some stone fresco, It is only now that one 
sees how much the architectural beauties of the city were 
hidden under the mass of dirt that encrusted them, and one 
is surprised how many buildings are worth stopping to look 
at which never attracted one’s admiration before. One of 
the earliest acts of the Municipality was to issue an order 
against people as their houses in that wretchedly dirty 
and neglected condition which has been so long the custom, 
and fixing a date by which, to begin with, every house in 
the Corso was to be put into a proper and decent state of 
repair, That date has lately passed; the majority have 
obeyed the order, but some have not ; conse quently a second 
decree has been issued, naming a further day, after which 
those who have not put their houses externally in order will 
have it done for them by the authorities, and be charged 
with the expense, That order, which has been made im- 
— ive for the inhabitants of the Corso, has voluntarily 

een obeyed by numbers in other parts of the city, and it is 
remarkable how much that was depressing in the aspect of 
Rome has passed away.”’— Zimes Correspondent, 


MALtTA.—An ancient tomb, believed to be Pheenician, 
has been found in Malta, near Civita Vecchia. It consists 
of an oven-shaped excavation, 4 feet 3 inches high in the 
centre, and g feet 5 inches in diameter. In the midst of 
this tomb lies a plain stone chest, or sarcophagus, of solid 
sandstone, 5 feet 11 inches long, 3 feet broad, 1 foot 9 
inches deep, and the sides are 4 inches thick. Nothing was 
found but the uncovered stone chest, a brass anklet of 
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apparently great antiquity, a piece of aclay lamp, and some 
human bones. 

SWITZERLAND.—A_ journal of Zurich states that Pro- 
fessor Voegelli kas discovered in the library of that town a 
decoration for a ceiling, painted by Holbein, and which was 
— to have been lost. This work has been sent to the 

ibition of paintings by that master, at Munich. 

CatcutTa.—An exhibition of the fine arts, including 

aintings, sculpture in marble, and small carvings and draw- 
ings, is to be held in Calcutta in December next, 

AUSTRALIA.—A memorial has been erected in New 
South Wales to the memory of Captain Cook, at the su 
posed place, in Botany Bay, at which he landed from the 
£ndeavour in April, 1770. On the monument are two 
brass D ee one bearing the following a 
tain Cook landed here 28th of April, 1770. This monument 
was erected by the Hon. Thomas Holt, M.L.L., A.p., 1870. 
Victoria Regina. The Earl of Belmore, Governor.’’ The 
other contains the words from Captain Cook’s journal, 
describing his discovery of the bay. 

GERMANY.—Professor Ernest Curtius, the historian of 
Greece and late tutor of the Crown Prince of Prussia, will 
set out immediately on an archzological expedition to Troy 
and Jerusalem. The professor will be accompanied by 
Major Regely and the well-known architect, Adler, and 
enjoys the protection of a gunboat specially placed at his 
disposal, 


FRANCE.—M., E. Hucuer, Director of the Museum of 
Archwology at Le Mans, is preparing an edition of the 
French romance of the Saint- 1 from a very old manu- 
script at Le Mans, which differs much from the Royal MS. 
14, V 3, in the British Museum, that Mr. Furnivall edited 
for the Roxburghe Club, as well as from the Museum 
Additional MS. 10292, from which Mr. Furnivall gave 
occasional extracts. A cheap edition of the French romance 
the Queste of which has passages of great beauty, is much 
wanted for English Arthurian students. 

Paris.—All the pictures which were removed from the 
Louvre and sent for safety to Brest have been brought back, 
and most of them have been restored to their former posi- 
tions. The Salon Carré has already been opened to the 
public, and the remaining rooms are being rapidly prepared. 
The Hotel de Ville is now completely clear of rubbish, 
and people can walk all about the ruins without risk of 
falling into a hole. There is no difficulty in finding the 
places which served as the chief points of the conflagra- 
tion, Visitors are numerous, but have to be provided with 
a card from the Prefect of the Seine. 





Mr. W. BLADEs writes to the Atheneum :—“ You may 
be interested to know that the great find of Caxton frag- 
ments made by me some years ago in the covers of a 
Boethius De Cons. (‘Life of Caxton,’ Vol. II., p. 70), 
belonging to the St. Alban’s Grammar School, has at last 
found an - and final resting place in the Library 
of the British Museum. Fixty-six printed leaves were taken 
from the boards of this one book, of which perhaps the most 
interesting are eight leaves of the very book advertised in 
Caxton’s well-known hand-bill :—‘If it please any man, 
spiritual or temporal, to buy any pies of Salisbury use, 
printed after the form of this present letter, let him come to 
the Almonry, at the Red-pale, and he shall have them good 
cheap.’ Here we have a fragment of this very ‘pie,’ and 
the type is identical with that of the hand-bill, Among the 
fragments is also an Indulgence, printed by Caxton, on 
valle, with a blank space left for the insertion of the 
recipient’s name, and four leaves of an unknown Hore,” 

GILBERT BANESTER’s verse legend of Sismond, which is 
added to Chaucer’s ‘Legende of Good Women’ in the 
Additional MS. 12524 in the British Museum, has been 
copied by Mr, Brock for the Chaucer Society. 


SOCIETIES’ MEETINGS, 





(Secretaries of Archaological and Antiquarian Societies through- 
out the Kingdom will confer a favour by forwarding to the Editor of 
this Fournal all Notices and Reports of Meetings, and also thei 
Periodical Publications.] 





BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


THE annual excursion of the members of this Society took 
lace recently. The party visited Albrighton, Tong, Weston, 
illeshall, Sheriff Hales, and Shiffnal. At Albrighton 
church, the Early Norman work in the tower, and the tomb 
of Sir John Talbot in the chancel, were carefully examined 
and fully discussed. 

A pleasant drive brought the party to Tong church, where 
they were met by the Rev. Mr. Laurence, who conducted 
the visitors through the church, which is the one which 
Dickens described, and Cattermole drew, in connection with 
the story of “ Little Nell.” Mr. Laurence directed attention 
to the traces of the cannon balls of the | gen Civil War, the 
splendid carving of the old screen and misérere seats, the 
traces of the rich old colours still remaining on the stone and 
wood, the magnificent monuments of the Vernon family, the 
Golden Chapel, with its rich pendants, and fan-vaulting, and 
venerable remains of gold and green and blue on its quaintly- 
carved roof, the rich old altar-cloth, the curious old “presses,” 
full of portly folios, and squat quartos and duodecimos, 
which had so long formed the neglected “ Minister's 
Library ” of Tong. 

The swe bys proceeded, on the old, long, straight line 
of the Watling Street, to Weston Hall, the seat of the Earl 
of Bradford, which had been thrown open for the day. 
Returning along the line of the Watling Street, the party 
proceeded to Lilleshall Abbey. The noble western doorway, 
with its capitals and mouldings almost perfeet, though the 
handsome shafts were gone ; the ruins of the tower or towers, 
so — clad with ivy that the stairs could not be found ; 
the rich but simple effect of the Norman capitals and corbel- 
heads; the grand proportions of the nave, the absence ot 
any aisles, the traces of plaster over the old rubble of the 
walls, the doubts as to the groining and the lighting from 
the chancel windows; the Late Decorated, or, perhaps, 
Flamboyant, window in the east ; the traces of the sacristies, 
and treasury, and kitchen, and guest-house; the refectory, 
now a garden within the venerable walls of the old hall; the 
rich, quaint carving on the early Norman doorway on the 
north, leading from the offices to the nave, the details of the 
the construction and ornamentation concealed by so much 
splendid ivy, formed subjects for discussion. 

The visitors left to proceed to Sheriff Hales Church, and 
Shiffnal, which church was specially lighted up for their 
inspection, and after a full examination of the restoration by 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, they returned home, 





CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND ANTI- 
QUARIAN AND ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the members of this Society, in conjunction 
with the Durham and Mesthanbatend Archzological 
Society, has just held at Kirkby Stephen. The members of 
both Societies assembled at the railway station, and pro- 
ceeded in conveyances to Wharton Hall. Afterwards, aftet 
thoroughly examining the hall, some of the visitors returned 
to Kirkby Stephen, whilst others went to visit the ruins at 
Pendragon, on the banks of the River Eden, where, tradition 
tells us, the father of King Arthur lived. The members 
and their friends met at Kirkby Stephen Church, which is 
now undergoing restoration, . 

A paper, touching the history of the building, was read 
by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, of Staindrop. 
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From Kirkby Stephen, the members proceeded to the 
ancient castle of Brough, formerly one of the seats of the 
Viponts. With the inspection of Brough Castle and church, 
the visiting for the day ended, and the party returned to 
Kirkby Stephen. 

It was the intention of Mr. and Mrs. Simpson to entertain 
the members of both societies at a soirée, to be held ina 
marquee, which had been erected for the purpose, but, 
owing to the serious illness of Mrs. Simpson, the intention 
had to be abandoned. In the evening, however, the members 
met at dinner at the King’s Arms Hotel. Mr. Mason, of 
Kirkby Stephen, presided. 

Next day, the members of the Societies left Kirkby 
Stephen for Appleby. On reaching the town, they pro- 
ceeded to the church, and, under the guidance of Arch- 
deacon Boutflower, examined closely the objects of interest 
in and around it. From the church they proceeded to 
Appleby Castle, the residence of Admiral Ellfott, who 
received the visitors with the utmost courtesy. 

Previous to examining the interior of the tower, the Rev. 
C. F. Weston read a portion of a pamphlet upon Appleby 
Castle, prepared a few years ago by the Rev. J. Simpson, 
who was unable to leave Kirkby Stephen, owing to the 
death of Mrs. Simpson. 

The members returned to the King’s Head Hotel, where 
luncheon was provided forthem. After luncheon they left 
“Appleby, in conveyances, for Brougham Castle, Yanwath 
Hall, and Penrith, for the ay ay of inspecting the inter- 
esting prehistoric remains in the immediate neighbourhood 
of these places. 





THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND. 


Tuis Society, being about to take into consideration where 
they shall hold their meeting next year, have written to the 
Southampton Town Council to state that it would be open 
for the Town Council to renew, or rather confirm, their invi- 
tation. 

It was resolved, at a recent meeting, that the Town Clerk 
be instructed to renew the invitation. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Mr. GEORGE SMITH, of the Department of Oriental An- 
tiquities of the British Museum, so well known to scholars 
for his faculty for deciphering the Assyrian writing, is about 
to publish a ‘ History of Assurbanipal from Assyrian Sources.’ 
The book consists entirely of interlinear translations with the 
text from Assyrian Inscriptions, with a complete lyllabary of 
the Assyrian characters, and will be of great service to the 
historian and to Assyrian scholars. The work is printed by 
Messrs. Harrison, with the same type with which they are 
printing Mr. Norris’s Assyrian Dictionary. 

FRAGMENT OF THE BLACKFRIARS MONASTERY.—The 
Rev. E. Venables has called attention to a fragment of the 
Blackfriars Monastery that has come to light in the forma- 
tion of Queen Victoria-street, leading from Blackfriars-bridge 
to the Mansion House. <A piece of Medizval walling and 
the fragment of a buttress are to be seen among the debris 
of a demolished house on the left-hand side of the street, 
going up from Bridge-street, just before the Bible Society’s 
House is reached. 

Dr. C. Dorat, Professor of Painting in the College of 
Salvador, in Central America, has produced a series of paint- 
ings illustrative of the manners and customs of the people of 
the country. 

THE library of the late Dean Mansel will be sold by auc- 
tion by Messrs, Sotheby and Wilkinson, in December or 
January next. 


“THE Use”? OF WELLS.—Under this heading Mr. F. 
H. Dickinson sends to the Guardian two extracts from the 
ancient statutes of Wells Cathedral, accompanied by the 
following explanatory letter—“ In the library of the Arch- 
bishop at Lambeth is a MS., No. 729, which contains the 
ancient statutes of Wells Cathedral, copied by order of 
Archbishop Laud, when he visited metropolically in 1634. 
No copy is now to be found at Wells, but the statutes must 
have existed about 1680, for they are largely quoted in a 
MS. history of the church, written by Nathaniel Chyles 
about that time, which belongs to the Dean and Chapter. 
I send two extracts, referred to in Chyles, Book 4, p. 61, 
and the latter copied at length. I have the authority of 
this extract for altering ‘ media’ to ‘india.’ This and other 
words were unintelligible to the copyist, and he has made 
mistakes, which, for the most part, I have corrected, but I 
have left two rather remarkable blunders untouched, The 
colour indicus seems to have been blue, as appears from the 
lists in the last volume of Dugdale, and from Bishop Beck- 
ington having given a blue vestment by his will to Wells 
Cathedral. Between the two last documents I send is a 
long calendar of the services for the saints’ days of the year, 
with the appropriate colours. The feasts of St. David and 
St. Chad, which were ordered to be observed in 1398, are 
not included, nor St. John of Beverley, ordered in 1416. It 
is — therefore, that this, the last part of the original 
MS., was of the 14th century. I will only remark that a 
notice which occurs in Dugdale 8 p. 1209, of blue vestments 
given to York Cathedral for Advent and Septuagesima, 
makes it likely that blue was ordered at Wells from Septua- 
gesima to the second Sunday before Easter, in the place 
which seems to have been illegible in the original. These 
directions do not agree with those published by Dr. Rock 
for Salisbury Cathedral as regards Easter, and are probably 
wrong. I am told that a similar MS. exists at Exeter.” 

THE OLDEST MAN IN EvuRopE,— The commune of 
Plainpalais, in the canton of Geneva, has the honour (says 
the Swiss Times) of counting amongst its inhabitants one 
of the oldest men living, not only in Switzerland, but very 
probably in any other country of Europe, His name is 
Jean Louis Chevallier; he was born in the island of St. 
Domingo on the 11th of May, 1765; he is consequently in 
his 107th year. He lived in St. Domingo till he was eleven 
years of age, when he was sent to Bordeaux to be educated, 
where he remained until he attained his eighteenth year. 
He then came to Geneva, and was apprenticed to M. Desir, 
watchmaker. At the time of the annexation of Geneva to 
France, in 1788, he was appointed secretary of the Prefec- 
ture, which post he retained until the fall of the first Em- 
pire. From Geneva he called to Bourg to perform the 
same duties, until in 1835 he was superannuated at the age 
of seventy years with a modest pension which has never 
ceased to be regularly paid to him by the French Govern- 
ment. M. Chevallier is still in possession of all his faculties, 
except his sight, but his body is reduced almost to a skele- 
ton. Various foreigners who have lately visited him have 
been much struck by the remarkable clearness of his mind 
and the retentiveness of his memory. 

Ir is reported that a picture by Bartholomeus van der 
Helst, one by Rubens, and a Hobbema, have been offered 
to the trustees of the National Gallery by Continental col- 
a The gallery as yet possesses no picture by Van der 
Helst. 

OLD Lonpon HovsEs.—A fire last week in Great Queen 
Street nearly destroyed one of the few remains of the street 
designed by Inigo Jones, or his scholar, Webb. The front 
has Corinthian pilasters, and entablature ; the brickwork is 
very good. Sir Godfrey Kneller lived in this street (which 
had its name from Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I.), 
and, it is supposed, in the house to which we are alluding. 
It is certain that Hudson, the master of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, resided there for some time. 








